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US at Impasse in Southeast Asia 


How can American policy regain the initiative in southeast Asia? Its prob- 
lem is to contain Communism without rejecting the Asian revolution. 


BY LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


IN A DECADE— during the period of Japanese en- 
croachment preceding Pearl Harbor, and again in 
1948-49, as the Chinese Communists moved victoriously 
southward.—the United States has been shocked by the 
imminence of an external threat to southeast Asia into 
the realization that it has important interests in that 
area. At other times, before 1940 and in the years imme. 
diately following the Pacific war, continuing American 
interests in the area have not swemed sufficiently great 
either to engage the official concern of the United States 
sovernment or to attract the attention of the American 
public 

It is difficult to calculate with any degree of precision 
the extent to which the national interests of the United 
States are engaged in southeast Asia. In concrete terms, 
American investments approximate $250 million. Trade 
in 1949 reached a new high of more than $1! billion, 
although at inflated prices as compared with prewar and 
in an abnormal! period characterized by perhaps extreme 
demands on the United States for both capital and con- 
sumer goods. Southeast Asian exports constitute an im- 
portant, if no longer irreplaceable, element in normal 
American consumption: rubber, tin, abaca, copra, pep- 
per, and quinine are but a few of the products from the 
area which Amencans use in thee daily lives. But thei 
involvements pale by comparison with the large issues of 
war and peace in the area and cannot by themselves ex- 
plain the extent of American concern in this crisis 


Mr. Finkelstein, now a Research Associate on the International 
Secretariat of the IPR, has served with the Department of 
Seate, the UN Secretariat, and the Council on Forrign Rela- 
tions. This article is a condensation of a data paper prepared 
bw the suthor for the cleventh conference of the IPR at 
Lucknow, India, October 415 


Both at the time of Pearl Harbor and more recently, 
a repugaant symbol has been required—the Rising Sun 
in the period 1999-1941 and the hammer and sickle 
since 1%48—to awaken a somnolent United States into a 
defense of newly appreciated national interests. The mo- 
tives for American intervention since 1948 must be 
sought in the realm of high strategy and international 
polites, rather than in terms of direct material involve- 
ment. But it is difficult to discern direct American stra- 
temic interests in southeast Asia, other than to maintain 
ready access to the strategically valuable raw materials 
of the area and to deny their use to a potential enemy. It 
is presumably important also to deny to a possible foe con- 
trol over the rice-growing districts of southeast Asia on 
which vast Asian populations have come to depend. In 
a broader context, the United States is strategically in- 
terested in the defense of the Philippines and the coun- 
tries of the south Pacific against threats from without 
and it must therefore be concerned with southeast Asia. 
A threat to the security of southeast Asia would ramify 
in ever-widening ripples, like a pebble tossed into a 
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pond, and would son affect more distant shores; the 
United States is concerned in the defense of all parts of 
the globe against external aggression, a concern which 
has recently found expression in the forceful applica- 
tien of American to aggression in Korea 
Pusther, as the United States has undertaken to help in 
the rehabilitation of western Europe, it has had to take 
mite account the importance to these allies of southeast 


Adan markets and raw material resources 


The Challenge of the Asian Revolution 


But quick as the United States was to respond to the 
challenge of Communist expansion in Asia, it was lew 
ready to grasp the significance of the Asian revolution 
unleashed by the war The demand fer freedom from 
colonial domination and the expectation of material bet- 
terment—these were the dominant themes of the revo 
lutionary pressures released when the Japanese fell, The 
United States declined to become involved in the revo- 
lutionary struggles beyond its inescapable duties deriving 
from merbership in the UN Security Council and from 
its position of responsability in the Philippines 

Amerwan withdrawal from southeast Asian affairs in 
the immediate postwar years was foreshadowed by the 
late in the war, to transfer to the Southeast 


Asia Command, under Admiral Mounthatten, responsi 


decision 
bility for the reoecupation of Indonesia, which had orig 
inally been asag@ned to General MacArthur's Southwest 
Pac if ( 
unwillingness to assurne responsubilities which might in- 
cut the wrath cither of the ernerging colonial peoples or 
of their legal rulers, who were among our principal allies 
in the global war just ending, and later, increasingly, in 
But to decline the 


the “cold war” against Communism 


burdens of responubility was to reject as well the poss 
bilities of leadership; and it may now be asked, in the 


light of more recent history, whether the Americar 
choice of what may then have appeared the path of 
least resistance has not in fact involved consequences, at 
the time unperceived by the US policy-makers, moore 
burdensome than those we avoided 

The war left in its wake determined revolutionary 
movements in Indochina and Indonesia, a strong na 
tionalist upheaval in Burma, and pressures in the Philip 
pines which were less threatening only because of th 
An ri 
combined with the interest pressures 
that had facilitated passag Mc Drafter 


Act of 1934, and British farsightedness in acc epting the 


Amer an assurance of inde penden: 


can benevolence 


of the 


inevitable with a measure of goon! grace, assured rela- 


tively peaceful transition to independence for the Philip 


pines and Burma, the former on July 4, 146 and the 
latter as of January 4, 148 
In Indechina and Indonrsia, however, the colonial 
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This deciwon bespoke an American. 


powers uttemperd to repress by force the independent 
regimes which had been created when the Japanese fel! 
In these cases the United States was unwilling to take an 
initiative which might lose friends, and later was re- 
strained by the assumption that it was not in the Ameri- 
can interest to weaken the strength and prestige of the 
two colonial powers, its partners in the European power 
struggle, Hence the United States played hardly any role 
in the Indochinese difficulties. From 1945 until 1949 the 
United States took no public stand on Indochinese 
events, although there were occasional suggestions that 
the United States was quietly supporting a movement to 
revive Bao Dai as an alternative to Ho Chi Minh and 
the Communist-led Viet Minh. In the Indonesian case 
the United States assumed reluctantly the responsibilities 
of its leading position in the United Nations, at the same 
lume attempting to be neutral as between the contending 
parties 


Policy Toward Indonesia 

In the Security Council in 1946, the United States 
joined with the colonial powers in blocking a Ukrainian 
proposal to take up the problem of the British troops in 
Indonesia. Later, however, after the first Dutch “police 
action” in 1947, the United States supported the Austra- 
lian and Indian initiative in placing the Indonesian 
question on the Council's agenda. Although the United 
States attempted to soften the decision’s impact on the 
Dutch by obscuring the legal issues involved in the 
Council's awumption of jurisdiction, the Dutch claim 
that a purely domestic problem was at stake was clearly 
rejected, by the United States and by the Council ma- 
jority. This decision made it possible for an international 
influence to be brought to bear in settling the dispute, 
which, although it frequently did not serve the short- 
range interests of the Indonesians, was over the long run 
and for the most part favorable to their purpose. The 
United States devoted its efforts to achieving peace be- 
tween the parties, ostensibly maintaining a neutral atti- 
tude. But, except for a perceptible stiffening in the US 
position occasioned by the Netherlands’ clear violation 
of its UN obligations when it undertook the second “po- 
hee action” in December 1948, the American policy on 
the whole placed a premium on the Dutch use of force, 
while heartily denying that this was the intention. Even 
after the “police action,” the US was less than unequiv- 
ocal in its support of the Security Council's orders that 
the satus quo ante be restored. In the immediate cir- 
cumstances, the surprising success of the Indonesian 
arms and the rapprochement between the Indonesian 
Federalists and Republicans probably contributed more 
to the convening of the Round Table Conference than 
any action of the UN. But the crystallization of world 
opinion against the Dutch position, in which the United 
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States twice played an important roke—in the first de- 
cision to assume jurisdiction, and after the second 
“police action”—was an important contribution to the 
eventual recognition of Indonewan aspirations. 

Two events in the long history of the dispute perhaps 
typify the American uncertainties: (1) the US request, 
in October 1945, that American insignia be removed 
from lend-lease equipment used by the British and the 
Dutch in their military operations against the Indone- 
mans; (2) the decison, after the second “police action,” 
to terminate ECA aid allocated to the Netherlands East 
Indies, while continuing assistance to Holland itself. 
Both of these actions were symbolic of American rebuc- 
tance to become identified with the colonial power, but 
neither substantially hindered the continuation of the 
military operations. The United States wied to avoid 
alienating the Indonesians by its more or less symbolic 
acts but would not, until virtually forced to by two 
Dutch pohee actions, risk alienating the Dutch and the 
other colonial powers, particularly France, with interests 
in southeast Asia. 

The immediate postwar period witnessed British-Sia- 
mese difficulties which gave the United States an oppor- 
tunity, of which it took advantage, to stand as the pro- 
tector of an Asian people against what appeared to be 
European “imperialism.” The United States had not ac- 
knowledged the Thai declaration of war against this 
country and had continued to carry on relations with a 
Thar government-in-exile in Washington, which served 
as the focus of the Thai resistance movement. In late 
1945, the United States intervened to protect the Thais 
against what were regarded as unduly harsh British 
peace terms. As a result, Thailand escaped the fairly 
heavy Britush exactions and normal relations were re- 
established on the basis, in cflect, of Thailand's return 
of the Burmese, Malayan, and Indochinese territories 
which it had sewed during the war. 


The Philippine Example 

The pattern of American policy in the Philippines is 
significant because the Philippines stand as the show- 
case of Amrrican democracy in Asia, and because US 
policies in an area where it had direct responsibilities 
and relative freedom of action may throw light on 
American purposes elsewhere in southeast Asia. 

Philippine independence never became a significant 
issue in the postwar era. But the problems which re- 
mained to be solved were no less pressing, if less spec- 
tacular. Most emportant was the need to convert an cco- 
nomic structure geared to a preferential American mar- 
ket, and largely destroyed or disrupted by the war, into 
a viable economy, consistent with political indepen- 
dence; and to meet the urgent demands of large sector 
of the population for an increased share of the national 
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in American policy bore on this central nerd. Unfor- 
cunately, the United States in the carly stagen bowed to 
the prewures of the vested interests, perhaps in part from 
a desire to avert the threat represented by the Com- 
iounsst-led Hukbalahap movement im central Luzon. 

The Bell Trade Act, which set the pattern of trade 
relations for a twenty-eight year period beginning in 
1946, extended the exasting free trade relationship for 
an additional eight years, only then applying gradually 
reing tariff rates Quotas were allocated for the principal 
export products in a fashion which ensured the con- 
unued dorninance of the prewar exporters, imposing an 
additional obstacle to major economic change. The Pres. 
ident of the United States was authorized to impose ad- 
ditional quotas on other commodities which might 
become competitive in the American market, thereby 
discouraging further just that diversification which it 
should have been the purpose to promote. Finally, in a 
provision which was purticularly galling to Filipinos al- 
though it has not been practically significant, the act 
required a change in the Philippine constitution to per- 
mit Americans to enjoy commensurate rights with Fili- 
pinos in exploiting Philippine resources; for constitu- 
tional reasons, even nominally reciprocal rights could 
not be accorded Filipinos in the United States. To en- 
sure the passage of this so-called “parity” clause, the 
Philyppine Rehabalitation Act required this constitu- 
tonal amendment as a precondition for payment of any 
claims for war damages over $500. 

Intimately connected was the problern of wartime col. 
laborators, because most of the important collaborators 
were to be found im precisely the economic group who 
wished to avert basic change and to secure pamage of 
the party amendment because of their large stake in war 
daniag@es. General MacArthur's action in freeing, and 
later giving a clean bill of health to, Manuel Roxas, who 
had been a prominent collaborator, set the pattern of 
confusion which permitted the collaborators to return to 
power in Roxas’ wake By 1449, when Jose Laurel, pup- 
pet President under the Japanese, ran for President, the 
collaboration iwue was dead. This chain of events ap- 
peared to contradict the broad policy lines laid down by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman and by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes 

The pateern was completed by the American military 
authorities’ use of force in suppressing the Huks and in 
their encouragement to the Philippine government to 
do the sare. The Huks, although clearly Communist- 
led, at the same time represented deep-rooted economic 
discontent in central Luzon, where share tenancy and 
its corollary evils were most significant. The policy of 
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product, previously controlled for the most part by a 

relatively small clique of American and Filipeno indus- 

tna! and agricultural giants. Almost all the major issues 
= 


has given abundant evidence of madequacy, and 
the few efforts to ameliorate the position of the tenants 
have largely failed im the implementation; they wil 
probably continue to fail until there is a Philippine gov- 
erament lew closely linked to the interests which support 
the status quo 

In the five years since the end of the war, the United 
States ha» expended in the acighborhood of $2 billion 
in the Philippenes, either directly as war damuges, vet- 
crams’ payments, etc, or indirectly m the form of ex- 
penditures to maintain US military establishments in the 
Islands. The current chaotic state of Philippine affairs, 
marked by growing Huk threats which have penetrated 
to the environs of Manila, by continuing evidence of 
graft and corruption in the government, and by rapidly 
deteriorating economi conditions, is evidence of the 
immadequacy of US polices, Growing awareness of the 
difficulties is shown in the report of the Joint Philippine- 
American Finance Commission of 1947 and in Secre- 
tary Acheson's remark in his Press Club speech of Janu- 
ary 12, 1950 that “much of that money has not been 
used as wisely as we wish it had been used.” To crin- 
ciae US policies, however (and clearly these have moved 
in the direction of greater realm sance the initial post- 
war period), is not to burke the fact that the major re- 
sponubulity for constructing a viable Philippine state be- 
longs properly to the Philippine people and government 
The United States has contributed to Philippine inade- 
quaces, although it has not created them. To borrow 
from Secretary Acheson a concept used in a different 
context, Arnerican policy in the Philippines has been the 


2 
“miaing component” m a stuation where, unfortu- 


nately, most of the other components have not been not- 


ably present 


US Involvement Increases 

Since 1948, Amencan pol in southeast Asia has re- 
flected the conviction that the area les, in Acheson's 
words, “in the path of a main thrust of Soviet subver- 


non and expansion This analysis stemmed from the 
decline of Nationalist China and the series of Commu- 
rust revolts in southeast Aaa in the months following 
the three conferences of Communut organizations im 
Calcutta in February and March of that vear, Concern 
mnce 1948 has mounted rather than dechned, and the 
United States has undertaken growing commutments 
designed to strengthen the southeast Asian countries 
against Communist expannon. In 1949, the hnk between 
the colonial powers’ mulitary responsbiliues in southeast 
Asia and their capacity to contribute to western Euro- 
pean defense under the Atlantic Pact was clearly per- 


eerved, and since that tine, the pace of American ac- 


1 Commenwealth Club speech, Department of State Bulletin 
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uvity mm southeast Asa has been stepped up considerably 

Alarm over the turn of events in southeast Asia was 
first displayed in an official staternent in September 
1948, but it was not until July 30, 1949 that there was a 
significant indication of a pomible major change in the 
American policy of non-involvement, On that date, Sec- 
retary Acheson announced that he had appointed Pren- 
dent Everett Case of Colgate University and Raymond 
Fosdick of the Rockefeller Foundation as consultants to 
work with Ambassador Philip C. Jewup on Far Eastern 
policy. Acheson revealed that there was already under 
way in the Department of State a survey of “the im- 
pact of developing conditions on our changing policy.” 
Later, in November, the Department disclosed that Jes- 
sup would attend a conference in Bangkok of all chiefs 
of US missions in castern Asia to collect information and 
opinions from people on the spot. On Novernber 30, 
Amencan representatives arrived in Manila to discuss 
with the Philippine government problems connected 
with a proposed mutual defense assistance program 

The months that followed witnessed the crystallization 
of an American policy dedicated primarily to halting 
Communist expansion in southeast Awa. Once the prob- 
lem had been realized, there was virtually no uncer- 
tainty as to the objective; but the policy-makers had to 
select the techniques by which to attain it. Secretary 
Acheson in his National Press Club address on January 
12 attempted to formulate an American program for 
Asa in which US pohey would be attuned to the Asian 
setting in which it would operate. The prime need, he 
said, was for US aid where it could be effective—the 
missing component principle——to attack the problems 
stermmung from the Asian peoples’ revulsion against mis- 
ery, poverty, and foreign domination. The United States 
could best combat Communism in Asia by contributing 
its skills to the achievernent and maintenance of higher 
levels of human well-being. The Point Four program, 
enunciated a year previously, was an indication of Amer- 
ican willingness to undertake such projects. Although 
the Secretary defined a perimeter, stretching from the 
Aleutians to the Philippines, which the United States 
was committed to defend, he emphasized the greater im- 
portance of the problems arming from the susceptibality 
of Far Eastern countnes to “subversion and penctra- 
on.” And these were problems which could best be 
attacked by contributing positively to the growth of 
healthy societies 

In part, this statement by Acheson was an answer to 
the Congressional cntics of US Far Eastern policy, who 
were inspired at least in part by the China lobby. But 
the hysteria which the China lobby generated, the rap- 
idly mounting and emotional fear of Communism, the 
epidemic of witch hunts in Washington, and the grow- 
ing represnen of academic freedom created a domestic 
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setting in which pursuit of a modulated and reasoned 
program such as Acheson had presented became in- 
creasingly difficult. The pressure of events in Asia too, 
culminating in the North Korean aggression late in Junc 
1950, made difficult a flexible application of the tech- 
niques best suited to mect American needs in Asia. 
Shortly after Acheson spoke, an unnamed military source 
in Tokyo referred in alarming terms to the danger that 
Indochina would become « pivotal point in a projected 
Communist march against southeast Asia. This state- 
ment proved more accurate as an indicator of the trends 
of American policy than the reasoned remarks of the 
Secretary of State. 


Policy Toward Indochina 

US recognition of the three French-sponsored regimes 
in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia was foreshadowed in 
a reported statement by Ambassador Jessup in Saigon on 
January 28, confirmed shortly thereafter by Secretary 
Acheson. Before the French Parliament had concluded 
its debates on the agreements creaung these autonomous 
states, however, the USSR, on January 31, announced 
its recognition of the rival Ho Chi Minh regime, as 
Communist China had done earlier in the month. 
Secretary Acheson observed that Ho was thus revealed 
“in his true colors as the mortal enemy of native in- 
dependence in Indochina.” On January 29 Cyrus Sulz- 
berger, reporting from Paris, intimated that the United 
States might be considering military aid. Shortly there- 
after Ambassador Jessup, in Singapore, dwelt on the 
aspects of the Indochinese situation and 
warned that armed aggression against the country 
would be regarded “as a very grave matter” by the 
United States. At the same time, he gave the first in- 
dication that special Amencan economic assistance 
might be contemplated when he speculated that “quick- 
er action may be necessary than the Point Four pro- 
gram to save Southeast Asia from communism.” On 
February 7, French constitutional action having been 
completed, the United States recognized the Bao Dai 
government of Vietnam and the French-oriented gov- 
ernments of Laos and Cambodia. On February 10, the 
Export-[mport Bank announced that it had granted a 
$100 mullion credit to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, created on December 27, 1949 as 
a result of the successful completion of the Round 
Table negotiations in The Hague. On February 9, it was 
revealed that during President Quirino’s Washington 
visit Preadent Truman had discussed sending an eco- 
nomic mission to Manila. 

The Bangkok Conference started on February 13 and 
ended two days later with the announcement that it had 
“considered in detail the affirmative steps which could 
be taken by the United States to carry out its announced 
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strategiK 


policies of extending friendly support to the states in 
Asia which may deure such assistance.” Problems of eco- 
notmc, financial, technical, and military asustance were 
discumed “in relation to the problems of the area as 4 
whole” and within the framework of announced US pol- 
icy to “support the independence and the nationalist 
asperations of all Asian peoples.” Unofficially, it was re- 
ported that the concept of regional association in south- 
east Asia had been considered by the Conference and 
that US diplomats from southeast Asian posts had 
pressed vigorously for a “strong American effort against 
further Communist penetration from China southward.” 
Thereafter, the pace of US policy statements and con- 
crete acuons was accelerated. On February 16 Secretary 
Acheson delivered his famous “total diplomacy” speech 
mn which he emphasized the need to build “situations of 
strength” in the world and to “create these economic, 
political, social, and prychological conditions that 
and create confidence in the democratic way 
of life.” But he also served warning that the United 
States “must be prepared to meet wherever posible al! 
thrusts of the Soviet Union.” A week later, the Depart- 
ment of State announced the creation of the Griffin mis- 
sion “to prepare the way” in southeast Asia “for the 
most expeditious and efficient use of whatever technical 
asustance funds may be available.” 


“Bandwagon Psychology” Feared 

In succeeding months, Indochina clearly emerged as 
the chief focus of US concern. On March 25 a “well- 
informed” and “well-travelled” source, obviously cither 
Ambassador Jessup or W. Walton Butterworth, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, who had par- 
ticipated in the Jessup mission, was reported to have ex- 
pressed extreme concern over the “critical situation” de- 
veloping in southeast Asia. Fear was frankly expressed 
that a “bandwagon psychology” might weaken the will 
of southeast Aman leaders to reust Communist encroach- 
ment. The obvious implication was that quick and de- 
cisive action had to be taken to meet what was regarded 
as a rapidly developing threat to Indochina, especially 
in view of numerous reports that Ho Chi Minh was re- 
ceiving increased aid from Communist China. In carly 
February Bao Dai's Premier, Nguyen Phan Long, had 
requested American military and economic aid; and on 
February 28, the French government was reported to 
have requested $30 million in military equipment from 
the United States. On March 6, the Griffin mission ar- 
nved in Saigon. It was followed shortly thereafter by 
components of the American flect, in a demonstration 
of strength reminiscent of gunboat diplomacy ia prewar 
China. A US destroyer escorting the carrier Boxer was 
fired on in Saigon harbor by Viet Minh mortars, and 
US sailors were mobbed in the city itself. 
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There could no longer be any doubt that substantial 
American ccomenw and military asittance would be 
forthcoming in Indochina But the perplexing question 
had to he faced whether aid should be channeled wirly 
to the French or also to the autonomous regimes US 
support for the French policy, despite numerous official 
assurances of satisfaction with the progress which the 
three states were making toward full autonomy, was ‘not 
undertaken without misgivings Large aegments of pub 
lic Opanion were disturbed over what was widely viewed 
at underwriting of French colonial policy, and even 
within the government there was dissatisfaction 
with the extent of Indochinese wlfgovernment under 
the current arrangements. In much of southeast Asia 
Bao Dai was thought to be no more than a French 
puppet. The United States did exert considerable pres- 
sure for months to persuade the French to increase 
hoth the outward and the real perquisites of auton 
omy. But this pressure was later dropped when it be- 
came apparent that the inenediacy of the threat had 
strengthened French bargaining power in resisting the 
US proposals The US dilerarmna was real Assistanc: 
channeled exclusively throwgh the French would lend 
further substance to charges, both in the United Suites 
int in southeast Asia. that the interest of tl 
United States was solely military and strategic rather 
than, as professed, in the advancement of the Indo 
chinese people. On the other hand, Bao Dai had give 
little evidence of possessing cither the personal capacity 
or the political attraction to ensure effective use of aid 
from the United States. And the United States, with the 
history of the Chinese debacle only recently behind it 
had double reason to be careful After a meeting with 
Prime Minister Schurnann prior to the scheduled Bi 
Three meeting in London on May 11, Secretary Ache- 
son announced that US military and economic aid 
would be granted to France and to the three autono 
mous states, to restore security and to develop “genuine 


nationaliwm”™ in Indochina 


A Truman Doctrine for Asia 

On Mav I! the Griffin missen returned to the United 
States and recommended a $60 million program of eco 
nomic aid and a reported $30 mullion in military aid 
Of the economic aid, $23 million would be allocated to 
Indochina, $!! million cach to Indanesia. Thailand 
and Burma, and $5 millien to Malaya Half the re- 
ported military aid was to go to Indochina, with $!0 
million for Thailand and $5 million for Indenesia. Sub- 
sequently, official announcements revealed that the ec: 
nomic aid program would he administered by ECA in 
consultation with the State Department, and on May 24 
an economic mission was created to run the Indochina 


program The miason’s head, Robert Blum. revealed in 
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a public statement on May 30 that the $23 million al- 
located for Indochina would be merely a first instalment 
in a more substantial program 

In the meantione, Secretary Acheson had delivered an 
important statement on March 15 before the Common- 
weaith Club of California, m which he specifically ap- 
plied to southeast Asia the Truman Doctrine that “it 
must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who arr reusting atternpted subverwon by armed 
This was a sienifi- 
cant recognition of a fact that had long been emerging 


ineritie: or by outside pressures.” 


that a Truman Dectrine for Asia was evolving 

Later, on May 19, it was revealed that the Big Thier 
Foreign Ministers had reached substantial agreement, in 
their London meeting, on steps to be taken in southeast 
Asia. In a statement to Congress, Acheson indicated that 
primary French responsibility in Indochina had been 
recognized and that US aid would be merely comple- 
mentary to the French effort. He announced further 
that he had informed Forrign Secretary Bevin that the 
United States would atternpt to coordinate its efforts in 
woutheast Asia with those of the Commonwealth. In its 
January conference in Ceylon the Commonwealth had 
decided to grant a loan of £7.5 million to Burma and to 
undertake a Commonwealth program for the economic 
development of southeast Asia. A subsequent meeting, in 
Svdnev on Mav 


£5 million to be expended over a three-year period and 


15, agreed on an aid program totaling 


decided ale» to consider a longer range program at a 
meeting in September in London 

With the Indochina prograrn under way, the Philip- 
pines, where the internal situation was deteriorating rup- 
idly, occupied the center of the stage during the month 
of June 


the Truman-Quirino talks in February, was not created 


The economic survey mission, contemplated in 


until June 29, after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
because of disagreement over its composition The US 
point of view won out and on June 29 it was revealed 
that a large, purely American mission would be dis- 
patched, under the chairmanship of Danie! Bell, former 
Under Seeretary of the Treasury. Earlier in the month, 
US Ambassador Myron Cowen had supported the pro- 
posed mutual defense program for the Philippines in a 
staternent before Congress. He urged approval of the 
program “to insure that the current and continuing 
campaign against Communist-led guerillas and dissidents 
not fail by reason of insufficient arms, ammunition, and 
ther equipment necessary to success.” 

At the end of June the first US military aid, cight 
C4 planes, arrived im Indochina. On June 27, in a 
Statement revealing that US military forces would be 
emploved in Korea, President Truman announced that 
US forees in the Philippines would be strengthened and 


aid accelerated In addition, military assistance 
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to French and Vietnamese forces would be accelerated 
and a military mision would be dispatched “to provide 
close working relations with these forces.” On July 5 
a military survey mission, under the chairmanship of 
John Melby of the State Department, was created to 
visit Indochina, Malava, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, 
and the Philippines in order to determine priorities for 
arms shipments and to make recommendations on the 
composition of US military advisory groups which might 
be assigned to these countries. However, it was reported 
that the Indonesian government had indicated that it 
would receive the mission unofficially only and did not 
wish to create the impression that it would accept mili- 
tary support from the United States. Later, it was re- 
vealed that the mission would not visit Burma at all be- 
cause of resistance from the Burmese government. The 
mission completed its report on Indochina on August 7, 
and was reported to have recommended military as- 
ustance for that country totaling $100 million 


A Lost Opportunity 


The United States has lost the initiative in southeast 
Asia. More accurately, it did not exploit its postwar op- 
portunity to influence the direction and content of the 
Asian revolution by embracing it. Raymond Fosdick has 


observed 


it & our revolution with which Amencan sympathies and 
creative capacity ought now to be actively identified. Instead 
of that, communiem has moved in to tabe the initiative away 
from ws we find ourselves in the unhappy position of seem 
ing to oppose some of the objects of the revolution which, be- 
cause they are flesh of our fiesh, should have our complete un- 
derstanding and support? 


Now, the United States is committed to a program of 
response to thrusts by those forces whose preeminence in 
southeast Ana it will not tolerate. In a sense, the main 
trends of US policy have been and, unless changes occur, 
will continue to be determined predominantly not by the 
Amencan government but rather by the planners of 
Communist strategy, be they in the Kremlin, in Peking, 
in the Vietnamese jungles, or in Philippine rice paddies 
At present, not only has the United States lost control 
over the directions which its foreign policy takes in 
southeast Asia, but it has also lost its freedom to choose 
the techniques which it will use in attempting to achieve 
its purpose of containing Communism. 

By the time southeast Asia emerged as an area of criti- 
cal umportance in American global strategy, the Com- 
munist movernent had gained conaderable mormentum 
The Communists offered a clear record of resistance to 
colonialism and promises of agrarian reform and more 
equitable distribution of national wealth. Never having 

2 “Amma's Challenge to US—lIdeaa, not Guns,’ New York 
Times Maganne, February 2, 1950 
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held power in wutheast Ama, they escaped being tarred 
with the brush of opprobrium which had been plenti- 


fully applied to the colonial power and, by asocation, . 


to the United States. 

The United States was engaged in a holding opera- 
tion on other fronts and it was a relatively simple transi- 
tion from containment in Europe to containment in 
southeast Asia But this failed to take adequate ancount 
of the different environment in which the policy would 
operate The awumption that Asians would welcome 
American military aid to support a freedom and 
secunty which they had never experneneed was erroncous 
in its inception and has been prover unrealistic by the 
course of events An astute Indonesian observer has de- 
cned the anti-Communist emphasis in the Western ap- 
proach to southeast Asia on the ground that this will 
polanze the political forces in the area with perhaps dis- 
astrous results for domestic stability. Most Asians are not 
particularly anti-Communist because they feel no press- 
ing reason to be; and the overwhelming emphasis on 
anti-Communiem in American policy commits the 
United States to support any existing anti-Communist 
governments, whatever their complexion. The United 
States thus loses its freedom to select allies on the basis 
of their appeal to the peoples of the area or even on the 
basis of their ability, realistically assessed, to serve as 
bulwarks against the spread of totalitarianian. The chiet 
objection to Bao Dai, in terme of US interests, is not 
that he is a French puppet but that he is not likely to 
succeed in maintaining his regime. And US alliance with 
Bao Dai weakens the American position in other coun- 
tres of southeast Asia. The unpopularity of some 
American allies in Europe could be obscured by the 
viable results of American cconomic assistance in re- 
storing the prewar economic structure. In southeast Asia 
the need is for a long-range program to demolish the 
prewar economic structure and to replace it by one more 
nearly attuned to the demands of recently aroused peo- 
ples for economic security. The United States, particu- 
larly the US Congress, has given little evidence of a 
willingness to contribute meaningfully to the formula- 
tion and execution of such a program. 

The dilemma in US policy is reflected in a kind of 
dualism between the ideals which we pronounce and 
the realpolitik of containment. Officially we stand for 
freedom from colonial rule for the Asian peoples and for 
a program of American assistance to achieve higher lev- 
els of individual and national welfare. And these are not 
hypocntical pronouncements, because they are an in- 
tamsc part of the American outlook on the world, in- 
grained by memories of American experience under 
colonial rule, by the basic commitment to the principles 
of the French and American revolutions, and by long 
years of habit-forming acceptance. But at the same tirne 
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we use the techniques of power in order to hold fast in 
Aga against the immediatr pressures. The two are not 
necessarily inconsistent theoretically, because the deter- 
mination to hold fast against Communism stems from 
the belief that unless Communiam can be blocked today 
there can be no translauen of the American ideals into 
tomorrow's reality The objective remains the same 
whether Thornas Jefferson speaks or Theodore Roose- 
velt. But the techniques of iraplementation differ —and 
in this context the techniques are all-important 


Asian Cooperation Essential 

There is abundant evidence that the peoples of Awa 
are reluctant to make common cause with the United 
States against the threat of Cormmunian. The risks of 
alliance with the United States are real and easily ap- 
preciated. The United States lies across a distant ocean ; 
the colonial ther weakness in 
1941: Communist China lies across a nearty fronter 
and there are millions of Chinese, whose primary alle- 
giance is to their hornecland, scattered throughout south- 
The dangers of Comwnuriemn seem unreal to 


power demonstrated 


cast Ana 
most Asians 
aspired for after the real and present danger of hunger 
has been averted and after the humiliations of inferior 


civil liberties are at best an ideal to be 


status have been replaced by equality and dignity. In 
Lorder to win the support of the Asian peoples 


Communiem, the United States has to convince them 


that the advantages outweigh the rinks; and the calcula- 


freedorn and welfare 


tion will be based on issues of 
American alliance with Bao Dai and Roxas is hardly 
convincing evidence of interest in the welfare of Aman 
peoples, Whatever its motives, US support of the French 
military effert in Indechina seems to Asians to. threaten 
their aspirations for freedom from European domina- 


tion. Without the cooperation of Asians, there is little 


thope of achieving the limited purposes of the contain- 


ment policy 

There ic im fact a strong tendency toward neutrality 
among the southeast Asian countries which have man 
aged to maintain freedom of action Even in the face of 
the naked North Korean aggression, only Thailand, with 
close Broth connections, and the Philippines, firmly 
affixed to the American coatta:!, have shown enthusiasm 
for the UN's military action, and even in these two 
countries promises of military support to the UN led to 
immediate domesti difficulties, Indonesia has been 
openly hostile and Burma's support has been at best 
half-hearted. Although India is not part of the area, 
Pandit Nehru, the Asia as 
pendent third force in the world, is the spiritual leader 
for most politically conscious southeast Asians. Whether 


chief pleader for an inde- 


this yearning for non-involvement can survive further 
evidences of Communist expansionism remains to be 
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ween; it w at least likely that the Communists may 
emerge as our best allies in this context. 

The recent Asian Conference at Baguio, in May 1950, 
may be instructive. Although there are strong forces 
which wend to divide the area, many Asian leaders ap- 
parently regard regonal association as a possible means 
of strengthening their neutral posinon between the colos- 
si in the cold war It is certainly agnificant that the 
common denommator at Baguio, without which thr 
conference could not even have been held, was the will- 
ingness to drop from the agenda any items which might 
have forced an unneutral stand in the cold war. Signifi- 
cant among the omissions were earlier schemes for a 
Pacific military alliance, such as the Quirino-Chiang 
Kai-sthek-Rhee proposals, which reflected a partiality 
toward the United States. Prominently displayed also 
was a deep resentment for the superiority complex of the 
Big Three, who had just met at London to discuss Asian 
polioies without undertaking to consult their Asian 
friends, despite the latter's interest in the decisions. 
Earher, the US recognition of Bao Dai was apparently 
taken without consulting the Indonesians and the In- 
cians, and was in clear contradiction to ther publicly 
stated views. The lesson appears to have been learned, at 
least by the British, because the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have announced that they will consult with the 
Asan countnes they are planning to assst 

To this writer, it appears that American policy in 
southeast Awa has reached an impasse. The techniques 
which it is forced to use in order to attain the short- 
range objectives to which it is committed are alienating 
the support which the United States must have if the 
objectives are to be achieved. There are two paths out 
of this circle, and for either to be successful, both must 
be followed. To avert Communism in Asia requires a 
poutive Amencan program for offering Asians the 
things they want and must have; and there must be 
concrete evidence of sineenty in formulating it. The 
United States must help Asian peoples to achieve inde- 
pendence where it has not been attained and to main- 
tain it where it exists. And the United States must give 
of American resources and skills to help Asians to attain 
standards of living compatible with human dignity. Sec- 
ondly, the United States should permit the southeast 
Asan countries to take the lead in formulating policies 
and programs. The best assurance that we are sincere in 
our professons, and in the long run the best guarantee 
that the United States can win the support of the peo- 
ples of southeast Asia in the struggle against Commu- 
nism, is to accept as our policy for southeast Asia, within 
the fimits of our resources, the decisions of the Asians 
thermselves as to what their interests are. If the United 
State\ is to revive its ebbing leadership in southeast 
Asia, if must learn to follow. 
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Australia Moves to Outlaw Communists 


The government's broad anti-Communist bill is due for final ection this fall. 
Major Labor Party objection rests on “burden of proof” issue. 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 


June 15 the Australian Senate, controlled by a 
Labor majority, pamed a bill to dimolve the 
Australian Communist Party and other Communist 
organizations, and to prevent Communists from holding 
public positions or office: in organizations connected 
with certain vital industries (ic. wade unions). This 
far-reaching measure was then returned to the House of 
Representatives, where it was fine introduced by the 
Menzies government (a Liberal-Country Party coali- 
tion), for consideration of the amendments attached 
by Labor in the Senate. On June 20 the House re- 
turned the bill, minus the Labor amendments, to the 
Senate, which refused to approve. the changes made by 
the House. 

Mr. Menzies has declared that his government will 
refuse to accept at least two of the amendments, which 
opens the possibility of the dissolution of both houses 
of Parhament and new elections sometime after Septem- 
ber. The Australian Constitution provides that if the 
Senate twice rejects a bill passed by the House or adds 
amendments unacceptable to the House (with a three- 
month interval between rejections), the Governor- 
General may dissolve both houses and order new clec- 
tions) Menzies would almost certainly not be averne to 
going to the country on the Communist issuc. 


Background of the Measure 

The bill was introduced into Parliament last Apr:l 
27 in fulfillment of the Liberal Party campaign promise 
to outlaw Communism. The move occasioned no sur- 
pree in Australia and its general purpose has been 
supported by the Labor Party. Mr. Chifley, the leader 
of the Opposition, has said that the election results give 
the present government a mandate to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. Furthermore, he represents a majority of 
the Labor Party which would like to se restrictions 
clamped on the Communists, but for political reasons he 
probably prefers that responsibility for the action rest 
elsewhere. Labor does not welcome the prospect of 
fighting an election on the Communst suc, and some 
strenuous efforts to find a compromise acceptable to 
the more militant Laborites must certainly be taking 
place. 

The House of Representatives has been called to 


Mr ‘Roach is a member of the Department of Government at 
the University of Texas 
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meet September 27 and the Senate on October 4. The 
budget is the main business before the Parliament and 
it is unlikely that the government will reintroduce the 
has been passed. 

Outide of Australia there have been some expres 
sions of surprise that a country in which labor » © 
strong, and which boasts such a high standard of lw. 
ing, should face a serous Communit problem. It » the 
very fact that Australia is © highly unionized that has 
played into Communist hands, for in their customary 
vigorous and single-minded way party memben over 
the year have worked into controlling positions wn many 
of the largest Australian unions-—particularly in the 
industnal, transport, and mining uniom. During the 
last fiwe years these leaders have not hesitated to ue 
their power to precipitate frequent and costly strikes 
which have seriously retarded Australia’s postwar 
covery and econemx development. In introducing the 
measure Menges noted that in the elections of last 
December the Communists polled only 36,000 votes, but 
emphamred that the Comununist strength was “pos- 
tonal” rather than numerical. 

By the end of the war, unions with Communists in 
controlling positions included the Miners’ Federation, 
the Sheet Metal Workers, the Waterside Workers’. 
Federanon, Seamen's Union, Pederated Lronworker’ 
Awsociation, Amalgamated .Exguneering Union, Austra. 
lian Railways Umon, Building Workers’ Union, Fed- 
erated Clerks’ Unien, and uniom: within 
some of the states. The Economut (November 27, 1948) 
reported that aght large unions, representing 26 percent 
of the total Australian union membernhip, were domi- 
nated or strongly influenced by Communists, and in 
introduceng the anu-Communnut bill Menzies listed a 
number of Communists who hold prominent union of- 
fices on key industries 

Although the Australian Communist membership is 
small,’ and it has never polled more than 65,000 votes 
(out of 4.4 mullion in the 1946 clections), the party 
maintains federal headquarters and branches in each 
state and it is said to have a larger staff of workers 
and organizers than any other political group in 
Australia The party publishes a bi-weekly paper in 


pamphlet placed the membership 
at 18,000 A recent by Royal Commision in 
Vietona placed the CPA membership between 17,000 and 
13,000 
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Sydney and weeklies in Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
and Perth A seret publication, Forward, alo appears 
regularly as does a monthly Communit Remeu The 
publisher of the Sydney paper was sentenced on August 
15 to nine months in prison for publishing seditious 
articles concerning the Korean war. He was released on 
bend pending an appeal. The circulation of the five 
papers was estimated in 147 at about 55,000, over 
two-thirds of which in Sydney and Melbourne The 
party's strength is in the heavily industrialized areas 
ol New South Wales and Victoria 
After 1936 the CPA followed all tx 


collectuve security, then 


shults of the 
Moscow line, first advocating 
neutrality and opposition to the European war, and 
when Russia 


finally all-out support for the struggle 


was invaded. In 1940 the party was temporanly out 
lawed. At the end of the war, as the diflerences between 
Rusia and the West re-emerged, the CPA returned to its 
Seviet pools and 
Australias 
government. One of the first difficulues occurred in 
Waterside Workers’ and Seamen's unmons refused to load 


farmmuliar ston support ol 


frequently in opposition to these of the 


when member of the Communist-dormnated 
ofr man any Dutch shup bound for the Netherlands La 
Indies. This policy was auned at supporting the re 
publican movernent in Indonewa, and was not actual 
displeasing to many fon-Communiets in the gover: 
ment and in the Australian Labor Party until the ba 
was carmed over to rebel supple and 
Labor government and the Austrahan Council of 


AC TI opposed the ban 


U mons 
enticed it as an unwarranted intericrenc« 


navon's foreign policy 


Attitude of Labor Government 


For several years alter the war the Chifley Labo 
government followed a muld polcy toward the Co 
munwts while strong opposition to Communist tactics 


was developing within many of the trade unions a 


state Labor parties and among the Australian peop! 
Ihe former Pome Mimeter is reported to have said 
have no doubt that the majority of Communists ar 
good Australian and that Communmamn just 
indicate 


other political philosophy This may 


siderable naiveté on Mr. Chifley's part, but his stat 


ments were no doubt motivated m part by a desire pot 


to antagorze some of strongest labor umons whi 


were 
By 


indignatior for 


industrial Gpputes and 


action, It began in Sharkey 


2 The organization of Austrahan trade unions representing 
every important interstate union except the Australian Workers 
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general secretary, who was impired (as were Commu 
nist leaders elsewhere in the world at about the same 
tume) to declare to the pres that if Russian forces 
entered Australia in pursuit of an aggressor the work- 
ers of the country would welcome them. Sharkey was 
charged with uttering seditious words calculated to 
incite disaffection and to prejudice peace, order, and 
three years in 


‘xd government, and was senten 


pesen. The sentence was later halved 

The final straw was the general coal strike Launched 
by the Communist-controlied Miners Federation on 
June 27. Australia has a compulsory 
Arbitration Court for labor disputes which the more 


frequently 


coal strike was called in the face of official warning: 


usually effective 


tnilitant leaders have iwnered, and the 
that the dispute “must be settled by the proper arbitra 
tribunal and not otherwise.” The government rushed 
through Parliarnent a bill to prevent union funds being 
wed to prolong the strike, but after this had passed it 
unions had withdrawn 


At the same trme 


was discovered that certain 
funds in anticipation of such a law 
July &) government security police raided Marx House 
the Communist headquarters in Sydney, and discovered 
evidence that the Communists had been active in- 
withdrawal of union funds 


ACTU both sponsored dis 


olay advertisements in Australian newspapers, setung 


stigators of the 

the government and the 
out the facts of the strike, emphasizing support for the 
and placing the blame for the strike on 
union. At the 


artutral syst 
the GCammunist section of the miners’ 
sare time strict rationing of gas and clectricity, and the 


shut-down of most heavy industry —-particularly in New 


South Wales ted the rapidly developing public indigna- 


tion over the strike Sporadic muners’ strikes every 


year since the war have kept Austrahan coal supplies at 
mergency levels and have in sore cases senousiy 


undered a fuel crisis 


industrial expansen, so that 
In Queensland, mem 


unist Australian Workers’ Union 


leveloped almost immediately 
bers Of the mon-Com: 
open-cut mines, and Federal troops were 
South Wales 


nove coal into the cities 


worked th 
nt to work open-cut mines in New 

Kailwa 
defiance of the 
and 


work ! } ce of pressure from the government 


woracrs were found to: 
Comrmunist-controlied Railways 


r areas muners began to drift back 


umonists the miners, in local meet- 


strike and the 


and trom rn 
Aurust 10 


federal leaders were forced to accept that decison 


ims on voted to end the 

The determined efforts of the Chilley government to 
break the coal strike stirred the Australian public, and 
some observers predicted that by his vigorous action 
Mi hifley had guaranteed a Labor victory in the 
Although the voting was close, it 
Liberal-Country Party 


December clecthons 


and a 
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coalition took office with Mr. Menzies, as Prime Min- 
ister, pledged to outlaw the Comununist Party. 

The Communists began to test the new gevermment 
im January when the Waterside Workers declared a 
sernes of “rolling strikes” to tie up Australian ports. The 
showdown came on March 22 when the government 
invoked the Crimes Act against Brisbane watersiders.’ 
Under the Crimes Act, when the Governor-General 
proclaims the existence of a serious industrial dis- 
turbance affecting inter-state or foreign trade any person 
striking or inciting to strike is subject to prosecution 
and a prison sentence. The Brisbane strike was rapidly 
ended and the Communists have since moved cautiously 
in challenging the governrnent. In the meantime the 
government has sought to push through Parliament it 
program to outlaw the Communist Party and to exclude 
Communists from union office. 


The Bill's Provisions 

The anti-Communist legislation submitted to the 
House of Representatives on April 27 carries six main 
provisions 

1) It declares the party illegal, dissolves it, and ap- 
points a receiver of its property. 

2) It empowers the Governor-General to declare 
illegal and appoint a receiver for the property of any 
organization—other than registered trade unions—(a) 
affihated or purported to be affiliated with the CPA, 
(b) on whose govermng body or in whose membership 
Communists are in a majority, (c) which supperts or 
“the objectives, policies, teachings, principles 
or practices of communism, as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin, or, at any time within that period [between 
May 10, 1948, and the effective date of this act], 
promoted, the spread of communism as so expounded,” 
or (d) whose policy is directed “wholly or substantially” 
by Communists who use that organization to adwocate 
or effect the principles or practices of Communism “as 
The Governor-General 
such action whenever he is satisfied that the 
continued existence of such a body would be prejudicial 
to defense or to the execution and maintenance of the 


advocates 


expounded by Marx and Lenin.” 
may take 


Constitution or laws of the Commonwealth. Any or- 
ganization so declared (except the CPA) may appeal to 
the High Court or a State Supreme Court, but the 
burden of satisfying the Court that it is not a body 
fo which the act applies rests with the organization 

') It requires officers and members of unlawful 
organizations, under penalty of imprisonment, to cease 
their activities as such 

4) It empowers the Governor-General to investigate 


3 An attempt by the Seamen's Union carly in July to pre- 
vent the shipment of war materials to Korea failed in the face 
of proenpt government threats of prosecution 
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any person who was a member or officer of any such 
organizavon after May 10, 1948, and before its dimolu- 
tion, to determine if the activities of that permon are 
likely to be prejudicial to defense or to the execution 
and maintenance of the Constitution or laws of the 
Commonwealth, and if he so determines, to publish such 
a declaration. A declared person may appeal to the 
court, but the burden of proof that he was not 4 
member or officer of the association in question rests 
with that person. 

(5) It bar a declared pernon from any position in 
the Commonwealth government or in any authority 
under the Commonwealth. 

(6) It bars a declared pernon from office in any in- 
dustrial organization or branch thereof whose mem- 
bers, in the Governor-General’s opinion, are engaged 
in “key industries” (including iron and steel, building, 
transport, power, and engineering) or in other indus 
tries vital to the security and defense of Australia. 
In other words, Communists could be barred from 
union office, 

Section 21 of the proposed law would empower mag- 
istrates to issue search warrants to authorized persons 
on the oath of such a person that “there is reasonable 
ground” for suspicion that the documents or papers of 
an unlawful association are in a certain location. And 
Section 24 lists, as adequate proof for declaring a per- 
son, evidence found in the CPA headquarters or in the 
documents of other unlawful associations, or evidence 
that the person had attended meetings of the unlawful 
association, spoken in support of it, or distributed its 
literature. 

The act is certainly one of the broadest propowd by 
any democratic government and it is difficult to see how 
any Communist could escape its effects. Some writers in 
the Australian press are concerned that its powers would 
be too extensive, that it would require extremely scrupul- 
ous administration to prevent the abuse of civil rights, 
and that it may encourage considerable interference in 
industrial organizations. Trade union opposition has 
turned particularly on this point, while the Labor 
Party and its parliamentary member have fought most 
strongly for an amendment which would place the 
burden of proof, when an appeal is made, on the gov- 
ernment rather than on the declared organization or 
individual. 

By using the government's majority the bill was de- 
clared “urgent” and pushed rapidly through the House 
In the Senate, however, the Labor majority turned 
back a srmilar move. In Parliamentary debate Laborites 
insisted that, when appeal is made, the burden of proof 
be on the government; that a declared association or 
person be entitled to a jury trial if requested; that no 
members of Parliament be affected by the act; that 


costs and compensation be met by the government if 
an appeal succeeds; and that a search warrant be meued 
only after sworn evidence is presented to the issuing 
magistrate. 

The last three points were not objected to by the 
government, but Menzies rejects the provision for a jury 
trial since such a trial would require the government's 
security service to disclose its rnethods and secret sources 
of information. He was willing, at one point, to place 
the burden of proof on the government when the of- 
ficer of a declared awociation or a declared individual 
would testify in Court under oath. (In case of a refusal 
to testify the burden would «till rest on the accused ) 
This was rejected by Labor as a violation of the tradi- 
tional rights of a defendant not to give evidence. The 
government did introduce amendments providing (1) 
that declared individuals will be those who were (after 
May 10, 1948) of are members or officers of the CPA 
or who are Communists, thus avoiding the possibility 
of a non-Communist being declared; (2) that a five- 
man committee (including the Solicitor General, the 
secretary of the Department of Defense, and the Di- 
rector General of the Australian Security Intelligence 
organization) be appointed to consider al! facts prior 
to declaration; and (3) that, when the Governor- 
General so proclaims, the act may be deemed repealed, 
thus giving it the character of emergency legislation. 
Labor Senators accepted these three amendments, but 
added amendments of their own permitting jury trials 
in appeals against declarations, and in case of appeal 
placing the burden of proof upon the government. 
Menzies has insisted his government will not accept 
these amendments. 

The response to the anti-Communist measure from 
trade unions and from Labor outside of Parliament 
has been mixed, the heaviest opposition coming from 
the unions in which the Communists are strong. Albert 
Monk, president of the ACTU, originally expressed op- 
position to the bill but later agreed to support the 
starid of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party. A 
similar decision was reached by a trade union congress 
m Sydney in mid-May (350 delegates representing 
nearly one million members of 91 unions), in the in- 
terest of “Labor unity,” although the congress apparent- 
ly would have favored outright rejection of the govern- 
ment bill. South Australian Labor members in Parlia- 
ment have reported that they were threatened with 
expulsion from the State Labor Party if they did not 
insist on shifting the burden of proof in appeals to the 
government, and union meetings in a number of 
Australian cities have produced threats to strike if the 
law results in interference in union affairs. The Water- 
side Workers’, Seamen's, and Miners’ unions have 


proposed a mutual help pact (moral, financial, and 
17% 


industrial assistance) if the powers of the bill are used 
against any of their organizations. 

Richard Dixon, president of the CPA, has said 
only that parliamentary threats would not deter the 
Australian Communists. 

While Labor members in Parliament might be agree- 
able to further compromise, they will probably be pre- 
vented from such action by the attitude of the State 
Labor parties and the trade unions. The government is 
not apt to make further concessions, so that a dissolution 
seems possible Some observers predict that in an election 
called under such circumstances Labor might well lose 
even its Senate majority. Even if it did not, the govern- 
ment would probably be able to pass the anti-Com- 
murist legislation; the Australian Constitution pro- 
vides that if, after a diwolution of both Houses, the 
Senate again rejects the controversial measure, both 
Houses then sit together and dispose of the legislation 
by majority vote. 

If a law along the proposed lines is enforced, it will 
surely mean government interference in union affairs, at 
least to the extent of removing Communists from 
numerous union offices. This will undoubtedly pre- 
Cipitate strikes in sorne major industries, and it will open 
another stage in the struggle between militants and 
moderates for control of Australia’s unions. In the case 
of strikes, the government can invoke the Crimes Act, 
but thiy is no guarantee that costly or even violent in- 
dustrial warfare will be prevented. Too hasty or severe 
repression of labor demonstrations might very well help 
the Communists keep their influence over the unionists. 
In the long run, the chances are good that the moderate 
Labor wing will prevail, but its success will depend upon 
a certain amount of moderation on the part of the gov- 


ernment as well. 
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